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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tlay this down as the Iaw of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munio- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Presipent oF 
tae Usrrep States, but the Commanper or THe ARMY, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THF UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. >. . . From the instant 
that the slaveholding States becomo the theatre of a war, 
civiL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Congress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH If CAN BE INTERFERED 
witn, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power. . . . It is war power. I say it isa war 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to @~.y on the war, and wUST CARRY IT oN, Ac- 
CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
PLACE OF THEM. When two hostile armics are set in martial 


|| array, the commanders of both armics have power to eman- 
|| eipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”--J.Q. ADaMs, 
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zefnge of Oppression, 


VE, GEORGE THOMPSON IN 1834. 


From the National Intelligencer. 


We are reque sted to publish, in explanation of a 
asiation which appeared in the proceedings of the 
acai Representatives on Monday last, the fol- 
verse xtracts from a speeech of the Hon. Sher- 
wr ao of Virginia, in the House of Repre- 
Saal the United States, January 22, 1861, 
ey i time the House had under consideration 
ri pone of the Select Committee of thirty-three. 
the ree 


ntatives of 


pxTRACT FROM THE SPEECH OF MR. CLEMENS. 
Mr. Speaker, there is a chapter in the past which 
os onfederates may do well to remember. 
4, an English Abolitionist, by the name of 
, Thompson, was sent from Exeter Hall, in 
to enlighten the dead consciences of the 
About that period, John A. 
had, by 


yr retiring ¢ 








England, 
{meriean people. at 
of Madison County, Tennessee, 


Murril, enne 
means of a secret band, bound with signs and oaths, 
ganged for a general uprising of the negroes on 





th of December, 1835. Among other papers 
as the following epistle of love from the 
«|, emissary, dated Mareh 18, 1834. It was 
sed to Murrill : 

‘Dear Sin: Your favor of the 4th has come to | 
jand.and its contents have been carefully observed. 
I think you can count upon the aid you demand with 
tolerable certainty by the time you name. I approve 
vour arrangements, and can perceive abundant 
ustificaion of your views. Could the blacks effecta 
general concert of action, and let loose the arm of de- 
stroction upon their masters and their property, 80 
tat the judgment of God might be visibly seen and 
‘lt, it would reach the flinty heart. We must reach 
thetyrant in another way. We can prepare the feel- | 
os of most of the Northern and Eastern people by | 
eturing. ‘The dissolution of the Union is the object | 
w be kept steadily in view. Warwill result, and sack- 
ing and pillage and insurrection will follow. Their 
ties, with all the merchandise, may be destroyed, 
their banks plundered of specie, their paper discred- 
ited, so that thousands of Eastern capitalists would 
suler great Joss,and would henceforth consider a 
save country an unsafe place to make investments.” | 


1 W 
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|Weneed say to the readers of the Liberator, that 
this pretended letter from Mr. Thompson to the land- 
pirate Murrill was a base forgery, made for a hellish 
purpose by a minion of slavery. Mr. T. didnotcome 
to this country till the fall of 1854.] 


THE THOMPSON OVATION. 


From the Philadelphia Age, March 7. 

If prools were needed of the completeness of the 
ufatuation of the times—of what we may call the 
estness of the delusion—we heve it in the con- 
junction, night before last, at the Academy of Mu- 
st, of George Thompson, radical, free-thinking, 
Abolition lecturer, and Mr. Horace Binney, the 
younger, of whom, in all kindness and personal re- 
pect, We say that we should have been less sur- 
posed if he had danced a hornpipe. One of the 
papers announces the attendance of Bishop Potter. 
Wedo not know if this be so, or not. We hope it 
snot; but since the clergy have taken to patriotic 
round and lofty tumbling, this would less surprise 
wan unlooked for freaks on the part of the deco- 
tus laity. Mr. Binney, however, was there, intro- 
duced the orator, and publishes in the Press a care- 
‘au revised copy of his opening speech, of which, 
‘sno isparagement to say, it is redolent of that 
“enin, argumentative, paradoxical odor—that set- 
tag down, dogmatic style—which Mr. Binney takes 
ay descent. 
Never, in his wildest dream, did Mr. George 
. mpson thagine such an honor as to be taken up, 
wd dangled in the venerable lap of Philadelphia 
baervatism. When in America before, he con- 
i stealthily with a small knot of secret fanatics, 
, 0k tea together in secret, and no more dream- 
ty ‘asting social aristocracy than he did of see- 
* Waker sepcaree But to come to Philadelphia, 
anne contemptuously or carelessly by such 
7p friends as Samuel Jf May or Miller 
hiihios of 7 carried aloft in the: blaze of the 
ed +o ty Mr. Horace Binney, Junior, 
ter A r ; - iis human nature can stand. 
i vt, bes Mr. Binney’s patronage impress 
... ,t me,” says the grateful orator, “ award 
= tonored Chairman my thanks for his pres- 
lemme ate — me tell him that neither 
‘ Popa - of his honored parent is unknown 
ewig edhsgrs of any of the noble sons of 
hen Fs nt arti shed lustre upon her es- 
fimke. isfactory to see so worthy a son 
fogs... 4 Site presiding over that meeting which 
Wehars 80 warm a welcome.” ; 

‘me — least doubt of it. If Mr. George 
CN BOW send Ag peg oy radical orator, 
local fame. whic} ac ne we that the eminent pro- 
Bianey's alates , M4 conceded to belong to Mr. 
barely: rn oes’ 108 been interleaved with his 
Great Britain Satterenae conservative men in 
ite reality that Genes fies down Me meron 3 
te pet of thore win * mpson has been made 
aMation of all — they have known as the in- 
nd intellect cal that is orthodox, and conservative, 
Gere Thom in America, what a ee gigs Mr. 
Macentrated wet Rays has earned. In the 
Sie Bae a 
Thompson have en fe a 1€ Infide ity of Mr. 
thmerate, whict ntused, and the result is a con- 
Bot fide. we hardly know how to describe. 
Thompson pace Tce Binney introduction and the 
“P—the Nesyives ee — et 

his string thee 4, 4 ition act of 1780, and 
ine especial nama all manner of variations, 
Ralste was an on A pass by in silence that this 
tei embodied bp = gentle, gradual emancipation, 
to retain otters sere of the rights of sojourn- 

ak Property in slaves, and a positive 

Thine, ° Provision. All this the Binney- 
Soy? OF ators j red. Iti . 
WRN theore were. It is no part of the de- 
A ee We to remember such things. 
tg tan bw more sa more intemal 
\. oo ay nthata foreign adventurer like this 
om. with uae no social position in his own 
*feture our dus A meddle with our concerns or 
, )  omungs—to whose praise or cen- 


Pr xe 

bee» vaht to be alik a 

ey be alike proudly indifferent—should 
onored here 


fom, wed and h 

tal "aged to come in 
Se: 
Rien, _ eiice ji 
ich, bat 




















> 8 
tought a sad, more mortifying, something 


" t t ; 
Yat My p.” Wound more poignantly the pride of 


’ 10 imitation of others, calls “ dear 
P - this, that, with this English itin- 
thts of a thy own consent, yoked, behind the 
: : ‘atre, a Christian, a scholar and 
Mey to be, ntleman such as we recognize Mr. 


Selections. 


BAD BLOOD. 
The generous and even enthusiastic welcome ex: 
tended to George Thompson, by the eminent men 
of the country, many of whom have differed with 
him, produces the exhibition of a vast ainount of 
“bad blood” in the office of the Springfield Re- 
publican. The editor of that journal apparently 
cannot understand that arrogant slave-drivers of the 
South no longer rule the nation, and he never loses 
an opportunity to misrepresent the gentleman whose 
character is a model of virtue and high-mindedness. 
In an article in Saturday’s Republican, Mr. Thomp- 
son is styled a “ British Beggar,” as though pover- 
ty, especially the poverty of an Englishman, was a | 
crime that knows no parallel in this country. Here | 
is what it'says : 

“ George Thompson, the English reformer, nakes 
his present visit to America under heavy ‘ bonds to 
keep the peace’ indeed—the bonds of poverty, openly 
seeking relief at our hands. His lectures in different 
cities not having paid him great sums, Gov. Andrew 
and a few other gentlemen in Boston have issued a 
private circular, begging direct subscriptions to a fund 
in his behalf. The alleged claim for this is Mr. 
Thompson’s general philanthropy, and his especial ef- 
forts in behalf of the Union cause in England. Mr. 
Thompson’s necessities must indeed be great, if he 
will consent to occupy so humiliating a position to- 
wards the American people as this. And if memory 
is not at fault, the papers now begging for contribu- 
tions for him used to hold it as adamnable disgrace 
to Mr. Webster that he accepted private contributions 
from the hands of his friends and countrymen, in or- 
der to enable him to continue in the public service.” 


4 


We were not aware that Mr. Thompson came to 
this country on an alms-asking mission, nor do we 
see any reason why he should be so accused because 
his personal friends considered it eminently fit that 
they should express their approbation of his life-long 
services by making him a present of money. There 
is no parallel between the cause of Mr. Webster's | 
and Mr. Thompson’s pecuniary condition. Mr. 
Webster applied Nimself to law, and his legal repu- 
tation secured to him a very large income, sufficient 
to support any one but a profligate in affluence ; 





and it was the debauchery that Mr. Webster indulg- 
ed in, that brought him to poverty, and not his pub- | 
lic labors. On the other hand, Mr. Thompson has | 
led a temperate and ffugal life, devoting nearly bis | 
whole time to the abolition of slavery in the British 
colonies and in the United States, and the amelior- 
ation of the condition of the poor working classes 
of England. To put itin its true light, while at the 
same time we have great respect for Mr. Webster’s 
talents, one was a debauchee, and the other a phi- 
lanthropist. The parties and papers who regarded 


it a “damnable act” to continue alms-giving to| 
Mr. Webster, are, no doubt, of the same class, if | 


not the same ones, that now favor giving pecuniary 
aid to Mr. Thompson ; but they made no objection 
to public subscription for Mr. Webster until he be- 
came too corrupt (selling himself to the slave-pow- 
er) to represent Massachusetts in the United States 
Senate. We presume that Gov. Andrew and oth- 
ers, who recognize a fitness in rewarding disinterest- 
ed philanthropy, will continue to bestow tokens of 
their good will upon whom they choose, without 
asking consent of the Springfield Republican, espe- 
cially so long as they suppose themselves capable of 
managing their own altairs— Northampton Free | 
Press. 


a 
RADICALISM. 

It is amusing to read the doleful diatribes daily in- 
flicted upon the public ear concerning Radicalism. 
Our able cotemporaries, the St. Louis Republican and 
the St. Louis Union, deal largely in this lugubrious 
business. A contributor to one of the aforesaid 
journals took us_ back, the other day, to the earlier 
ages of this mundane sphere, and solemnly informed 
us that Cain was a Radical! Coming down thestream 
of time, we believe he made out that almost all the 
naughty men who have ever lived have been radi- 
cals. , Of course, in common with all these radical- 
phobists, the horrors of the French Revolution were 
plaintively dwelt upon. This is classic ground with 
them ; and we see that our little country papers, of 
the Copperhead type, have taken up the doleful 
strain, so that we can hardly opena rural exchange 
without finding a solemn leader upon this univer- 
sal theme. 

Radicalism has completely elbowed Abolitionism 
off of the track, in the dialect of these fellows. It 
used to be so that, when they wanted to say the 


worst nape of a man, they called him an Ab- | 
ut 


olitionist. that is played out; and now the 


great crime—the universal curse—the everlasting | 


scape-goat is Radicalism. 
Let us‘ventilate this nonsense a little. To say 
that a man is a radical man, is to say nothing at all 


concerning his character, any more than to say that | 


he is an energetic man. Radical is a descriptive term, 
referring to a man’s mode of thought and action. To 
denounce Radicalism, as something right or wrong in 
itself, is as foolish as it would be to denounce perse- 
verance or energy, or any other similar trait of char- 
acter. Radical means pertaining to the root—going 
to the foundation—it implies thoroughness, complete- 
ness, opposition to half-heartedness. It may apply 
to a good man or a bad ma’—to a good object or a 
bad object. A man may be aradical saint, or a rad- 
ical villain—a radical anti-slavery man, or a radical 
pro-slavery man—a radical royalist, or a radical Re- 
publican. To say that aman is radical is to say 
nothing, until you say in what respect he is radical. 
He may be radically right, or radically wrong. 

We go a step further. Every man ought to be 
night. and radically right. if not, he is liable to be 
a half-hearted, hesitating, time-serving, hypocritical 
trimmer. Every man ought to be honest—and rad- 
ically so. The man who is not radically honest is 
but a cheat in disguise. Every man ought to be rad- 





ically truthful; if not $0, he is a mere deceiver. All 
virtue is radical; for it must go to the root, to the 


very springs of character, or itis not virtue. The | choic , and oppose openly and like men the present 
‘incumbent, we find these men professing Lincoln, 


He who serves God or his fellow-men with 


very essence of moral worthiness consists in its radi- 
calism. 
half a heart, fails of perfect obedience to the divine 
command. 

So, too, in regard to a man’s political convictions, 
they ought to be radical ones. If not, he is ready to 
change with every shift of the popular pele. 
man who is not radically loyal, needs only changed 
circumstances to make him positively disloyal. We 
have too many men who are loyal, not from a deep, 
radical conviction of their very souls, but from mo- 
tives of fear and self-interest. 

The appeal to history agaiust radicalism, even in 
its restricted, political sense, is an unfortunate one. 
The established institutions and governments of the 
past have been almost wholly in the interest of des- 

tism. The friends of freedom and progress have 
wee forced to be radical, if they Would accomplish 
anything against the leagued oppressions which have 
ruled the nations with a rod of iron. Who are the 





The | ua" than Mr. Lincoln. “True,” say they, “the 
e | 


friends of our people to-day in Europe, but the radi- 
cals? Garibaldi in Italy, John Bright in England, 
the radical leadersin France and Germany—all these 
are our friends. The conservatives of the Old World 
are all against us. And not only are they against 
us, but they are against freedom and progress at 
home. The liberal party of Europe is the radical 
party. The radicals of England, Bright and Cobden 
and Thompson and their co-laborers, are made the 
subjects of the same gentle anathemas there, which 
are rained upon radicals here. There is the same 
yointing to the French revolution, the same holy 
cocoat of Jacobins, the same indiscriminate denun- 
ciation of radicalism in gereral. 

Let no true friend of freedom be startled by all 
this outcry of a false conservatism—a conservatism 
which would preserve nothing but the inalienable 
rights of traitors and despots against radicals. Our 
revolutionary ancestors were radicals when they 
sought to overthrow British despotism. Jefferson 
and his compeers were radicals, and drew up the 
most radical political document in the world, in the 





shape of the immortal Declaration of Independence ; 
and if we regard the great principles of that Declar- 
ation as true, and as indeed the only sound basis of 


Republican liberty, we cannot be too radical in their | 
The truth wants no half-hearted followers, | 


defence. 
- . . . , ‘_ ¥ 

no time-serving disciples.— Western Journal of Com- 

merce. 


LINCOLN. 


Horace Greeley (says the Kansas 7’ribune) is one | 
of the most eccentric men of the age. By nomeans 
wanting in practical wisdom and far-reaching dis- 
crimination, still he seems to possess a streak of od- 
dity that any one contemplating his peculiar char- 
acter will feel that the Great Architect never made | 
but one man just like Horace Greeley. No newspaper | 
journalist in the nineteenth century, perhaps, has ex- 
erted a wider dnd more powerful political influence | 
upon the people of this country than has the editor | 
of the New York Tribune. It will be remembered | 
that Greeley, in the convention that nominated Abra- | 
ham Lincoln to the Presidency, turned the influence | 
of the convention against Mr. Seward, and in favor | 
of Mr. Lincoln. Now, when the question is being | 
agitated as to Mr. Lincoln's re-nomination, we find 
Mr. Greeley opposing this nomination. He finds no | 
fault with the man or the manner of discharging his 
duties, but alleges that it would be unusual, accord- 
ing to late usage, to return Mr. Lincoln for another 
term. ‘This is certainly, to say the least, a very | 
flimsy objection. If Mr. Lincoln is the best man for | 
the position, for the next four years, let him be re- | 
turned by all means. One of our exchanges, com- 
menting upon Mr. Greeley’s position, says :— 


_>- 


GREELEY VS. 





“Horace Greeley opposes Mr. Lincoln’s re-election. 
He admits that Mr. Lincoln has well discharged the 
responsibilities of his station. He says ‘he has been 
patriotic, honest and faithful,’ and has ‘ done his ut- 
most to serve his country.’ He says the verdict of 
history in his case will be, ‘ Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant.’ He admits too that Mr. Lincoln unques- 
questionably is the first choice of a large majority 
of the loyal men of the nation. And yet he opposes 
his re-nomination. And why? The professed rea 
son is that custom for the last thirty years does not 
warrant it! Because the people did not re-elect Van 
Buren, Polk, Pierce and Buchanan, and Harrison 
and Taylor were not re-elected because not alive 
at the end of the first term, Horace Greeley thinks 
that, therefore, Mr. Lincoln should not be re-elected! 
It is the weakest plea a ‘philosopher’ was ever 
known to put forth. Greeley ought to be ashamed of 
it, and he would be if he were not blinded by an am- 
bition to be tosome administration what he cannet be 
to Mr. Lincoln’s—‘the power behind the throne.’ 
That's what’s the matter.” 


TWO SCHOOLS OF LINCOLN MEN. 





Our Kansas politicians at the present time, as far 
as the Union Republican party is concerned, may be 
properly divided into two classes. First, those who 
are ardent friends of the present Administration. 
They approve of Mr. Lincoln's olicy as a whole, 
and honestly believe few men, placed in the trying 

osition in which the President has been placed dur- 
ing the last four years, would have done better for 
the country than Abraham Lincoln has done. They 
have faith in the policy adopted, and ardently desire 
acontinuance of that policy until, as they firmly be 
lieve, our afflicted country will once more be restored 
to peace and prosperity. Believing thus, this class 
of citizens at heart are not anxious or willing that 
any experiment be ventured upon, by a change of 
the Administration. Although it may be conceded a 
change might be made for the better, so, too, a change, 
if made, may be for the worse ; and under the exist- 
ing critical condition of our national affairs, the lat- 
ter change referred to would be endangering our 
best interests as a free people. With these honest 
sentiments and convictions, we believe the great ma- 
jority of the voters of Kansas are decidedly in favor 
of continuing the present Administration another 
four years. Is not this the fact as to the majority of 
the good citizens of our State ? 

There is, however, a class of our fellow-citizens not 
in perfect harmony of feeling with the out-and-out 
Lincoln men we have mentioned. 

From certain considerations best known to them- 
selves, they very much prefer some other man to 
Mr. Lincoln, as a candidate for the next Presidency. 
We will not prejudge the honesty of their motives. 
We have no intention whatever of reproaching any 
one for not giving ardent support to Mr. Lincoln, as 
a candidate for the next Presidency. Every citizen 
of this State, let him be ever so humble, has a right 
to prefer one candidate above another, and to select 
his own favorite, and adhere to his chosen candidate. 
So far from an attempt to cast odium on such a citi- 
zen, let him be in ever so small a minority, we would 
frown upon such an attempt, let it come from what 
source it may. 

What we do find fault with is, there is now in Kan- 
sas a kind of political jesuitism, which appears out- 
wardly in favor of Mr. Lincoln, by professedly Lin- 
coln men, while these very men are at heart opposed 
to his re-nomination. Not having the moral courage 
to come out boldly in favor of the candidate of their 


while they are whispering Fremont, Chase, or some 
other man. They will tell the public the President 
has their confidence and support, still it may be the 
convention at Baltimore will nominate some other 


great expression of the people is overwhelming in fa- 
vor of Mr. Lincoln’s nomination, but the convention 
to meet in June may not think so. There are other 
good men.” We denounce such a course as decep- 
tive and wrong. Let us have plain, outspoken, hon- 
est and earnest dealing in this Presidential canvass. 
In the election of delégates to the convention, let us 
know where the delegate stands. If he has arrived 
at the age of discretion, and has not made up his 
mind to vote for delegates firmly pledged to some 
man named, don’t send him to Topeka to the con- 
vention. Let us have a vote in this Representative 
District by the , for aman in favor of some 








particular nominee with backbone and honesty 


enough to vote for just the men our citizens would 
vote for were the majority, in propria persona, in that 
convention. In this way, and in this way alone, will 
our Representative District have a voice in the con- 
vention worth a wish or a thought from independent 
men. Ifthe majority of our citizens are in favor of 
Jobn C. Fremont delegates to the National Conven- 
tion, send an outspoken Fremont delegate to Topeka. 
If the majority of this District are in favor of Lin- 
coln delegates, let us send a delegate who will vote 
for Lincoln delegates, although all the powers of 
darkness attempt to beguile him from so hing, 
Whenever you see a man who supports Abraham 
Lincoln with 7/s and buts, he is an opponent in dis- 
guise. ‘That class of men are continually at work to 
foil the true friends of our worthy President by false 
issues ; in one place, they think he goestooslow—in 
another, they don’t like his retaining McClellan—in 
others, they use McClellan's removal and the Eman- 
cipation proclamation. Without courage or honesty 
to oppose his war measures, they continually find 
fault. Look at their papers, and they denounce his 
appointments, and yet frequently use the appointees 
to defeat his nomination. Wherever it will suit to 
urge Chase, or Fremont, or Grant, or McClellan, 
they use their names. All over this State a secret 
organization is being effected, and against true Lin- 
coln men these everlasting fault-finders are getting 
up candidates. Their Representatives in the Balti- 
more Convention are arranged—their slate is made 
up, and it does not contain the name of a Radical 


Emancipationist or true-hearted Lincoln man. Such | 


men need watching. Let good men be selected—men 
known for their devotion to Anti-Slavery principles. 
Kansas is true tothe President. Her People believe 


that the man who has proseerted this war thus far | 


with a heart devoted to Freedom, should be allowed 
to close it up; and that rebels should be made to 
yield to his rule, until every State’stands loyal tothe 


| flag of Freedom, and the shackles are stricken from | 


every slave.—Kansas Tribune. 


—__< 


AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Extract from an earnest and eloquent speech deliv- 
ered in the U. S. Senate, March 31, by Hon. Danrev 
Crark, of New Hampshire, on the proposed amend- 
ment of the Constitution, forever prohibiting slavery in 
the United States, and all places under their jurisdic- 
tion :— 

__ I propose to show that the great evilsof slavery as 
it now exists in these United States have arisen 
from this very Constitution. Yes, sir, slavery in 
the United States owes its giant growth to the Con- 
stitution ; not that it was created by it, for it exist- 
ed before, but that it was planted in it, fenced round | 


and protected by it, so that no national power could | 


weed it out short of an amendment to the Constitua- | 
tion. Sir, this fearful destruction of life, this de- | 
vastation of homes, this marching and struggling of | 
slaughtering armies, these graves by Manassas and 


Malvern Hill, by the Rappahannock and Rapidan, | 


by the Chickahomjny and Chickamauga, by Cedar 


and Lookout and South Mountains, at Shiloh and | ritory free schools and those institutions of learning 


Murfreesboro’, at Vicksburg and Port Hudson, at | 
Wagner and James Island, at Antietamand Gettys- | 
burg; these hospitals with their rows of sickened | 


and maimed inmates; these dead-houses, out of! ed an aristocracy and trampled down the masses. 
which is carted the dead soldier, often unattended, | 


to rest in the soil he gave his life to defend; these | 


J j 


“ widows’ weeds,” these “ orphans’ tears,” are but 
the terrible harvest from the immunities, the pro- 
tection and the culture secured by the Constitution 
to the accursed institution. And there is another 
harvest, too, where by the shores, and in the bays, 
the rivers, and the roadsteads, in the caverns of the 
“ deep blue sea,” lies many a sailor boy cut down 
by this terrible reaper. * * 

Mr. President, certain things in the material world 
cannot exist together in the same place and at the 
same time. Fire cannot dwell with water. Thrown 
together, they hiss and sputter until one is extinguish- 
ed or the other evaporates in steam. So of acids 
and alkaline salts. ‘They foam and effervesce until 
one is destroyed or both are neutralized. In the 
moral and politicai world there is the same law of 
antagonisms: vice repels virtue, and virtue abhors 
vice; innocence precludes guilt, and guilt shuts out 
the very idea of innocence ; government represses 
anarchy, and anarchy overthrows government ; tyr- 
anny destroys liberty, while liberty prostrates tyran- 
ny; freedom strikes at slavery, and slavery seizes 
her chains and endeavors to bind them upon free- 
dom. Neither will nor can rest in the presence of 
the other. Both will straggle for the mastery until 
one or the other must succumb ; and in the contest 
they are “like the troubled sea, whose waters cast 
up mire and dirt.” 





to secure new triumphs as the nation advances in 
territorial power. ‘True, her name is not in the Con- 
stitution ; but, alas! she is there—there in vigor and 
strength—and in the very first article of that instru- 
ment, she provides for her representation in Con- 
gress, where her voice and her votes have been of 
signal potency. She gained ata bound the legisla- 
tive Hall, and ever since has sat and hissed and 
writhed about the nation’s limbs. 

True, again, her name was not in the instrument : 
but her power was there. For years before she had 
freighted ships from Africa to these shores, laden 
with human beings, to endure the tortures of the 
“ middle passage,” and if they escaped those to be 
forever bondmen and bondwomen. She said these 
men “ have no rights which the white man is bound 
to respect ;” and she demanded in that instrument 
that this inhuman traffic should not be prohibited to 
her for twenty years and more, and that she might 
have time, and leisure, and opportunity to fill the 
land with slaves before any prohibition beyond a 
nominal tax could be laid upon the trade. Was sla- 
very to die out? So said, and sol think believed 
the.fathers ; but why, then, this provision for an un- 
| limited supply of victims for twenty years, upon 
which she could feed and fatten and increase ? True, 
again, her name was not in the instrament. But see, 
slaves will run away. Man, black or white, does not 
love bondage; God has made him free, and if chains 
are put upon him, upon opportunity given he will 
| slip them off and escape. Who shall return him ? 
Shall he be free? “ In nowise,” says the Constitu- 
tion; “he shall not thereby ”"—that is, by running 
away toanother State—* be discharged from such ser- 
vice or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 
| Delivered up? By whom? By the United States, 
| said those who interpreted the law. And thus by 
| this Constitution slavery assumed monstrous functions 
and powers. She could sit by the seaside, and, reach- 
| ing her hundred arms across the Atlantic, sweep the 
| wretched coasts of Africa, and draw to herself the 
| miserable beings whom she could seize and fetter. 
| She could then turn inland, and if any of her pant- 
ling, sweating, bleeding victims escaped from her 
| house of bondage, she could demand the aid of the 
| Government with all its power to return the fugitive 
} to her clutch; and then she could ascend into the 
| halls of legislation to demand new guarantees and to 
| lash with her “ scorpion’s tail” all who questioned 
| her right, or spoke of her with other than the most 
| obsequious respect. 
| Such was slavery in and by the Constitution. Such 
| are now its provisions in regard to her, save that the 
| time for her to carry on her cruel foreign slave trade 
| has expired. 

Shall she keep her position? Or shall she beecast 
out as a demon, and forever prevented from again 
entering the halls of justice, the Houses of Congress, 
or the national domain ? * * * 

Mr. President, I would amend the Constitution, 
and banish slavery from the United States, because 
she has spread herself since the formatién of the Con- 
stitution over millions of square miles, and among 
millions of people. She has excluded from that ter- 





which are accessible to the poor, and thus kept the 
people in comparative ignorance. She has degraded 
labor, and increased poverty and vice. She has rear- 
She has denied oftentimes in those States to citizens 
of other States, their rights under the Constitution. 
She has shut up to them the liberty of speech and 
the press. She has insulted them, imprisoned them, 
lynched them, expatriated them, phen, sine them, for 
nocrime but because they testified against her. She 
has debarred from that territory most of the improve- 
ments which mark a free people. She has pervert- 
ed knowledge. She has opened in parts of it the 
foreign slave trade, and obstructed the punishment 
of the kidnapper and the pirate. In other parts, she 
has degraded the people to the infamous business of 
raising negroes for sale, and living upon their in- 
crease. She has practised concubinage, destroyed 
the sanctity of marriage, and sundered and broken 
the domestic ties. She has bound men, women, and 
children, robbed them, beat them, bruised and man- 
gled them, burned and otherwise murdered them. 
To their cries she has turned a deaf ear, to their com- 
plaints shut the courts, and taken from them the 
power to testify against their oppressors. She has 
compelled them to submit in silence arid labor in 
tears. She has forbidden their instruction, and mock- 
ed them with the pretence that she was Christianizing 
them through suffering. 

She has devised and set up the doctrine of State 
rights, denying that her people owe allegiance to 
the national Government, thus weakening their at- 
tachment to it and sapping its foundations. 





The framers of the Constitution forgot, or over- 
looked, or disregarded this law in human affairs. | 
They attempted to form a more perfect Union, and 
yet in that very bond of Union, they admitted antag- | 
onjstic forces which have well nigh rent that Union 
asunder. They established justice upon a founda- 
tion apparently stable, but with a material in it so 
unfitted for the structure, that it has well nigh top- 
pled the whole to destruction. They thought to in- 
sure domestic tranquillity by planting together seeds 
of discord, which have ripened to an awful harvest 
of civil war and blood. Seeking liberty to themselves 
and their posterity, but denying it to an inferior and 
subject race, they have nearly lost it to both. 

“Can a man take fire into his bosom, and not be 
burned ?” No more ean man admit the idea of human 
bondage into the charter of a free Government, and 
not find it in the end a blackened scroll, crumbling 
to ashes in his grasp. 

Sir, Mr. Madison, with scrupulous care, excluded 
the word “slave” from the Constitution, but by a 
fatal mistake allowed the thing itself to remain. He 
chased away the shadow but left the substance, with 
the same fatuity that would induce a parent to call 
an asp or a scorpion a pretty bird, and leave it to 
sting his offspring to death. True it may be and is, 
that he and his compeers thought slavery would 
gradually die out; but they little knew the terrific 
vitality of the fiend which should so grow and 
strengthen, that in seventy-five short years of the na- 
tion’s life, it should wind itself in and about it with 
the grasp of an anaconda, and with impious breath 
claim it as of divine sanction and origin. 

Here is the issue clearly made up and plainly stated. 
Slavery says, “ ] am of God, and eternal and absolute 
Right.” Liberty cries, “ You are of your father the 
devil, and his works ye do.” Now, can these two 
warring forces exist together ?_ And did not the fram- 
ers of the Constitution, when they admitted into the 
charter of free government the idea of human bond- 
age, put into it an element of unrest, strife, and 
death ? 

Let us consider. Slavery procures its recognition 
and admission into the Constitution. It has achieved 
a great and almost fatal work. It has nestled in 
the very bosom of the nation’s life. It has secured the 
nation’s protection. It has allied with its defence 
the nation’s arm. It has an anchorage from which 
no political gales can drive it; a fortress where no. 
hostile arm can assault it, and whence it can go forth 





She has claimed to nullify the acts of Congress, 
and to yield obedience to those only which she chose 
to obey. 

She agreed to a division of the national domain 
by the line of 36 deg. 30 min., abided by it till she 
had appropriated the part assigned to her, then ab- 
tt 5 it, and filled Kansas with fraud, violence, 
and blood to secure the residue. 

She stole into Texas, caused it to rebel against 
Mexico, and then erected it into a slave State in the 
Union, and made the nation pay the debts of the 
adventure. 

She made war again on Mexico for more territo- 
ry; and when California, a part of the territory ob- 
tained by the war, asked to be admitted as a free 
State, she refused her assent until appeased by new 
compromises. 

She went into the court, and, 


Squat like a toad,” 


she whispered into the ear of the Chief Magistrate, 
that the negro had no“ rights which the white man 
was bound to respect.” She caused the court to de- 
ny him the rights of a citizen, and, breaking down 
tne old land-marks, drive him from the justice-hall 
a castaway without aid and without hope. Failing 
to elect a President agreeable to herself, she pre- 
pared to revolt. She sent assassins to murder the 
Chief Magistrate elect on his way to the capital. 
She emptied the Treasury; she sent away the Ar- 
my and the Navy; she transferred arms from the 
North to the Southern arsenals, and stole them 
when they reached there; she beleaguered and as- 
saulted and captured the fortifications of the United 
States; she threatened the capital; she burned the 
bridges to obstruct the arrival of succor; she shot 
down Union soldiers in the*streets of Baltimore ; 
she has set armies in the field, and she now seeks 
the nation’s life and the destruction of the Govern- 
ment. To this end she,has waged this-war of re- 
bellion three long years, and will continue to wage 
it until subdued by superior force and arms. 

Mr. President, this rebellion is slavery in arms; 
and slavery is the ward if not the child of the Con- 
stitution. Right well has the guardian discharged 
the trust. But the creature thus protected and 
warmed into life bas stolen to the bosom of its pro- 
tector, and aimed its dagger at the life of the Gov- 
ernment. Sir, it is time this disastrous relation 
should cease. ‘ Let the letters of guardianship be | 


this catalogue of crimes, let Senators, Mr. President, 


| tell me if slavery should longer be tolerated in our 


Government. Should it not cease to exist ? Should 
not the Constitution be amended so as to entirely 
forbid and prohioit it? Nay, sir, can any one for 
a moment suppose the wise framers of the Constitu- 
tion would not have provided some means for its ex- 
tinction, could they have anticipated the hideous 
proportions it would assume, or the atrocities it would 
commit, and the destruction it would threaten ? 

But, sir, I am told that this is not thetime for 
such an amendment of the Constitution. Pray 
when, sir, will it come? | Will it be when the Presi- 
dent has issued more and more calls for two or three 
hundred thousand more men of the country’s brav- 
est and best? Willit be when more fathers and 
husbands and sons have fallen, and their graves are 
thicker by the banks of the rivers and streamlets 
and hill sides? Will it be when there are more 
scenes like this I hold in my hand—an artist’s pic- 
ture, a photograph of an actuality—of a quiet spot 
by the side of a river, with the moon shining upon 
the water, and a lonely sentinel keeping guard, and 
here in the open space the head-boards marking the 
burial-places of mariy a soldier boy, and ar open 
grave to receive another inmate,and underneath 
the words, “ All quiet on the Potomac”? (Exhib- 
iting a photograph to the Senate.) Willit be when 
such scenes of quiet are more numerous, not only 
along the Potomac but by the Rapidan, the Chicka- 
hominy,the Stone, the ‘Tennessee, the Cumberland, 
the Big Black, and the Red? Sir, now, in my 
judgment, is the time, and the fitting time. Never 
until now could this amendment have been carried, 
and now I hope and believe it can. * * * 

Slavery’s strongest and safest guarantees were in 
the Constitution, and its supporters were mad when 
they cast away and threw off those guarantees. Re- 
maining in the Union, ne one woulc probably have 
moved for an amendment of the Constitution. Loyal 
to the Government, hostile armies would not have 
set free their slaves, nor laws now necessary and ex- 
pedient have authorized their employment against 
their masters in arms. 

But now, sir, every free State will gladly, it is 
hoped and believed, vote for the proposed amend- 
ment. Most would rejoice to do it; while numbers 
of the slave States, aghast at the miseries of secession 
and the horrors of this cruel civil war, recognizing 
slavery as the cause of all this disturbance and all 
these woes, would be among the foremost to sweep it 
forever away. e 

Now, sir, is the time todo it. And not only is now 
the time, but the necessity and the duty of doing it 
are upon us. We can have no permanent peace nor 
restored Union until it is done. 

There are those who cry, “ The Union as’ it was 
and the Constitution as it is!” But I am free and 
bold to confess that I am for a Union without slavery, 
and an amended Constitution making it forever im- 
possible. This revolt was to preserve slavery, and 
we shall fail ot our whole duty if we do not remove 
the inciting cause. To restore this Union with sla- 
very in it, when we have subdued the rebel armies, 
would be again to build your house on its smoking 
ruins, when you had not put out the fire which 
burned it down. 

If the dire calamities now befalling us be the “ ret- 
ributions of Providence upon a stupendous crime,” 
what mad folly to hug that crime, and seek to avoid 
its future punishment! “Let my people go.” But 
Pharaoh would not let them go; and then came suf- 
ferings, and plagues, and the smiting of the first-born. 
Oh! how many of our first-born have been smitten 
and fallen! Let us be wise, and heed the teaching. 
There is a Providence in the great events now trans- 

iring. The people see the hand. It points the way. 
They are filled with hope and faith. They follow 
8 pillar and the cloud, and will struggle and en- 
ure. 

I know, Mr. President, that the suppression of the 
rebellion will necessarily wound and maim slavery. 
I know that every victory over the rebels is a vic- 
tory also over the cause of the rebellion, and I know, 
too, that the arming of the slaves will make the fu- 
ture enslaving of these men and their kindred well 
nigh impossible ; but slavery will still exist, not in 
much vigor or strength, but in the root and principle. 
This amendment will dig out the root, and repudiate 
the principle. 

Mr. President, in a quiet church-yard, near his 
home, is the grave of a soldier who returned to die. 
At the head of his grave is a marble slab, and on it 
these few but expressive words: “ Mustered out.” 
Let both Houses of Congress, by a two-thirds vote, 
recommend this amendment abolishing slavery, and 
let three-fourths of the States, burying slavery by 
their ratification, come and write its epitaph on the 
Constitution, 

“ MUSTERED OUT.” 

The soldier was “ Mustered out,” we trust, to en- 
list again in the shining cohorts in advance of earth’s 
extreme picket line ; but let this be “ Mustered out ” 
to go, like Judas, to its own place. 


<> 


SLAVERY MUST PERISH. 


Extract from a speech delivered in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, March 28, by Hon. Henry W1son, of Massachu- 
setts, in support of the proposition to amend the Con- 
stitution so as forever to prohibit slavery in the re- 
public :— 


Slavery, Mr. President, should not only be doom- 
ed to an ignominious death, to perish utterly from 
the face of the country, for the treasonable crime of 
levying war upon the Government, but the safety if 
not the existence of the nation demands its extermi- 
nation. The experience of nearly three years of 
civil war has demonstrated to the full comprehen- 
sion of every loyal and intelligent man in America, 
that slavery is the motive-power, the heart and soul 
and brain of the rebellion. Slavery fills the hearts 
of the southern people with its sweltered venom, with 
its dark and malignant hatred of the free States, 
and with its bitter scorn and contempt for the toil- 
ing masses, for the policy that cares for their rights 
and interests, and for the institutions that improve 
and elevate them. Slavery instinctively feels that 
the achieved institutions of twenty million free 
ple, their free speech, free presses, their political, 
moral, and religious convictions, their permanent 
interests, all forbid that its policy should continue 
to control the national Government. Slavery real- 
izes, too, that every enduring element of the Con- 
stitution, every permanent principle of national pol- 
icy and interest, is and must continue to be hostile to 
the ascendency of its principles and its policy. 
Slavery, hating, scorning, despising the toiling mil- 
lions of the Republic, conscious that it cannot longer 
retain the permanant control of the national Gov- 
ernment, consolidates the public opinion of the 
South against the people and Government, and fires 
Southern ambition and interest with the idea of a 
splendid slavebolding empire, sitting on the shores 
of the Mexican Gulf, and extending its imperial 
sway over Cuba, Mexico, and Central America. 

Sir, slavery not only fires the Southern heart, 
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ANGLO-SAXON WHITTLING SONG. 


“Your Yankee is always to be found with an old jack- 
knife, and when he has nothing else to do, is eternally 
whittling.” — Growling old Traveller. 

In the olden times of England, the days of Norman pride, 
The mail-clad chieftain buckled on his broadsword at his 
side, 
And, mounted on his trusty steed, from land to land he 
strayed. 
And ever as he wandered on he whittled with his blade. 
Ob, those dreamy days of whittling ! 


He was out in search of monsters—of giants grim and tall ; 
He was hunting up the griffins—the dragons great and 
small ; 
He broke through the oaken doors of many a castle gate, 
And what he whittled when within, 'tis needless to relate. 
Ob, those foolish days of whittling ! 
But, when the pomp of feudal pride, like a dream, had 
passed away, 
And everywhere the knightly steel was rusting to decay, 
The common people drew their blades in quite another 
cause, 
And in the place of giants grim, they whittled up the laws. 
Oh, those stern old days of whittling ! 


They whittled down the royal throne, with all its ancient 
might, 
And many a tough old cavalier was whittled out of sight : 
They whittled off the king’s head, and set it on the wall; 
They whittled out a commonwealth, but it could not last 
at all. 
Oh, those fiery days of whittling ! 


They came across the stormy deep, a stern and iron band, 
A solemn look on every face, their hatchets in their band ; 
They whittled down the forest oak, the chestnut and the 
pine, 
And planted in the wilderness the rose-tree and the vine. 
Oh, those fearful days of whittling ! 


They made themselves a clearing, and housed their little 
freight, 
And put their Sunday coats on, and whittled out a State : 
They cut it round so perfectly, they whittled it so “ true,” 
That it still stands in beauty, for all the world to view. 
Oh, those grand old days of whittling ! 


When England sent her hirelings, with cannon, gun and 
blade, 

To break and batter down the State which these good men 
had made, 

The people eeized for weapons whatever came to hand, 

And whittled these intruders back, and drove them from 
the land, 

Oh, the heroic days of whittling ! 


In men of Saxon blood it stays—this love of whittling— 
still, ‘ 
And something must be whittled to pacify the will ; 
When the old wars were over, and peace came back again, 
They took to whittling mountains, and filling vale and glen. 
Oh, those days of peaceful whittling ! 


They whittled out the railroad path, through hill and 
rock and sand, 

And sent their snorting engines in thunder through the 
land ; 

Sails whitened all the harbors ; 
stirred, 

And the hum and roar of labor through all the Jand were 
heard. 

Oh, those busy days of whittling ! 


the mountain valleys 


But there long had dwelt among us a gaunt and hideous 
wrong, 

Set round with ancient guarantees, with legal ramparts 
strong ; 

With look and tone defiant, it feared not God or man, 

But snatched on every side for power to work its wicked 
plan, 

All ripe and dry for whittling. 


Of old this wrong was humble, asking with piteous cry, 
This only, to be left alone, in its own time to die ; 
But fed by this first yielding, bolder and bolder grown, 
Shameless before the nations now, it reared its bloody 
throne. 
The time draws nigh for whittling. 


« Pride goes before destruction,” the wise man said of old ; 
“Whom the gods seek to ruin, they first make mad” and 
bold ; 
In the frenzy of its madness this Wrong forgot its place, 
Came out with the noise of gongs to fright our Yankee 
whittling race. 
God gave this chance for whittling. 


And now, my trusty Saxons, who come from near and far, 
Remember who your fathers were, and set your teeth for 
war : 
“‘ Sword of the Lord and Gideon !” be still your battle-cry, 
And strike as Sampson struck of old, smite Slavery, hip and 
thigh ! 
Now is your time for whittling ! 


And when the land shall rest again from all this noise and 
strife, 
And Peace her olive-branch shall wave o’er this broad 
realm of life, 
Fair as the sun our nation before the world shall stand, 
Freedom on all her banners, freedom throughout the Jand. 
Oh, these grand rewards of whittling ! 
— Congregationalist. 


THE RETURN OF SPRING. 


BY 8. G. W. BENJAMIN. 














‘Now genial days once more prevail, 
The skies assume a softer blue, 
The forests doff their icy mail, 
And waiting stand, as if they knew 
The near approach of festive Spring, 
And heard her heralds’ trumpets ring. 


Come, gentle spirit, laughing Spring, 
O, hasten with thy magic wand! od 
To every heart new gladness bring, 
And spread rejoicing through the land ! 
Forsake awhile the bowers of Faery, 
And come, for we-expectant tarry. 


Bring verdure for the tain bleak, 
Give fire unto the fading eye, 
New health unto the wasting cheek, 
Soft moonlights in a purple sky, ° 
And tune the voices of the streams 
With music from the land of dreams. 


And let the lark thy footsteps follow, 
The mellow blackbird and the thrush, 
The wood-dove and the chattering swallow, 
That hovers in the twilight’s hush 
Round mossy gables of the farm, 
When all the air is faint with balm. 


Broider the hills with columbines, 

And deck the ficlds with daisies white ; 
Festoon the brooks with leafy vines, 

Through which shall play the emerald light ; 
And bring meek violets for the brave, 
To deck the patriot soldier’s grave. 


We bid the winds attune thy praise 
With wild wierd music evermore, 

Where birches shake their quivering sprays 
Beside the lakelet’s silver shore, 

Or where the pine its crest uprears, 

And waves away the passing years. 


SPRING. 
Spring’s glorious skies and breathings bland ! 
Come they while war is in the land ? 
Or have man’s storms but Winter's sway, 
And with its tempests rolled away ? 
The sun breaks forth : its quickening ray, 
Like April’s, warms the lengthening day ; 
Its power shall soon be felt on earth, 
And unto grass and flower® give birth. 
The streams shall leap and frolic free, 
The violet greet the early bee, 
The rose will lift its drooping head 
From off its cool and mossy bed. 
Oh, welcome Spring! thy smile can cheer 
The soul in seasons dark and dpear ; 


Thy wakening winds new life impart, 
That lifts)the burden from the heart! 








HANNAH THURSTON. 
A few weeks since, we heard a woman, cultivated, 
refined—herself the mother of many children, as well | 


as the provident wife—speaking of this book. She 
was addressing a public audience—not on the vexed 








abnegation was practised after the usual fashion of 
the wife and mother. Mary Wolstonecraft, at the age 
of seventeen, took upon herself the duties of a fretful 
mother and an inefficient father. The oldest of a 
large family of children, she established one after the 
other in business; and when she married Imlay, at 
Paris, refused to have the legal papers executed, be- 
cause it would throw into the power of her ‘husband’s 
creditors the income she earned by her pen, and which 
r } she provided for her unnatural father until his dying 


question of womanly rights, but pleading for he 
country with her country’s sons. She turned aside 


told her opinion of the man, who held up to foreign | 
eyes this mutilated and distorted picture of his native | 
land; held it up in the moment of her weakness,when, 
had it been just and true, he should have hidden it, 
with the whole length and breadth of_a loyal heart. 
Before the echo of her words had died away, there 
came across the ocean a refrain—‘ Here, in England, 
Bayard Taylor’s book is having a great success ; peo- 
ple think it atelling sketch of American manners.” 

Until this moment, we had never thought the di- 
lettanti hand, which we once saw dropping from the 
cushion of a lecturer’s desk, sparkling with rings, and 
scented with perfume, could write anything that it 
would be necessary we should read. Now we began 
to think there might be a duty in the case—we got the 
book and read it, forcibly reminded, meanwhile, of 
Humboldt’s remark, when some American recalled 
the flippant traveller to his mind. ‘Bayard Taylor? 
Did I ever meet him? Ah, yes; the man who had 
gone so far, and seen so little!” We have been lately 
told that the anecdote is not true,but it so precisely ex- 
presses the character of this book, that we feel justi- 
fied in quoting it. 

In America, the absurdities and misrepresenta- 
tions of this book can do no possible harm ; but abroad 
they may perpetuate prejudices, and strengthen time- 
worn errors. Our chief business with it is with its 
hero and heroine, and their relation to the great 
discussion in regard to womanly rights. But that 
business cannot be followed till the way is cleared, 
and the town of Ptolemy is shown to be, not acommon 
country town, where oxen low and dogs bark—where 
fishes bite and birds fly—where honest men follow the 
plough, and honest women the dairy—where society 
groups itself respectfully about its natural centres of 
culture and refinement—but a menagerie, into which 
this travelling showman has gathered all the odd spec- 
imens of Western and Yankee life he has been priv- 
ileged to encounter, and labelled them from one ‘hab- 
itat,’ to save his scientific reputation or his personal 
convenience. The literary value of this book makes 
its weakness the more unpardonable. The man who 
tried to draw Maxwell Woodbury can draw, if he 
will, a strong and manly picture. The pencil which 
sketched so truly and tenderly the married life of 
Guglielma Thurston, may yet give to our walls some 
of their finest decorations; the hand that touched 
in the courtship of Bute and Carrie Dilworth, may 
write a novel, which, without meddling with the re- 
forms whose significance the writer cannotsee, should 
charm many a weary hour, and paint the dusky city 
room with vivid landscapes of country hillside and 
woodland walk. Bayard Taylor’s poetic appreciation 
of nature is greater than his knowledge of American 
society. In asomewhat wide experience of rustic sew- 
ing circles, we have never seen the unfortunate spin- 
ster who compensated herself for the “lost instinct of 
maternity,” by providing woolen dresses and embroi- 
dered jackets for the tropical wants of a spiritual child 
at Jutnapore. Nor did we ever meet a Hamilton Bue, 
who carried the interests of a “ Saratoga Mutual” in- 
to his first courteous greetings, and balanced them by 
the wedges of “molasses cake ” his wife dispensed with 
“black-mitted ” hands. Why has not the unfaltering, 
generous flow of money, which this war has called 
forth, saved Mr. Bayard Taylor the mortification of 
sketching this sordid picture? Mrs. Waldo, escaping 
from the funeral to which only her sense of duty had 
carried’ her, and vulgarly throwing her slipper after 
the newly wedded pair—Mr.Grindle, lecturing his host 
on strong drink and tobacco at Lakeside—belong to a 
phase of society, into which there was no need to in- 
troduce a gentleman. The precise connection between 
bonnet ribbons and revivals is also beyond our grasp. 





The author’s conceptions of reform are of a very 
limited nature. “ Think of my wife taking the stump 
against Mrs. Blackford, and me and him doing the 
washing and cooking,” said the Hon. Zeno Harder ; 
and this sentence seems to comprise the whole amount 
of Bayard Taylor’s information in regard to what is 
called ‘The Woman’s Movement.” Ifany such sect 
as the Cimmerians ever existed, who dress their min- 
ister in hair cloth, and baptize after the “ precise man- 
ner of the Savior,” we have fortunately escaped their 
acquaintance. Mr. Merrifield, when he opened the 
Woman’s Rights Meeting, presents a picture of inca- 
pacity invented to throw ridicule on the Reform. In 
America, men are trained to public speaking, and the 
smallest village will offer a suitable person for a pre- 
siding officer. If our author has encountered an ex- 
ception, he should have been truthful enough to label 
him properly. All sensible persons must share Wood- 
bury’s disgust at Mr. Dyce, but, if candid, they will 
pause to ask whether the whole body of Spiritualists, 
with Swedenborg and William Howitt at their head, 
are supposed to be fairly represented by this “ free- 
love mejum.” Under what particular “reform” it 
is, that Mrs. Merrifield claims ‘more than her equal 
share” in the management of the household, we are 
not told. The odium of the insinuation falls on poor 
Hannah’s theories, where it belongs as little as Wen- 
dell Phillips at Mr. Whitlow’s tea-table. 


But the object of this book is to set before the world 
an answer to the questions raised at the “‘ Woman’s 
Convention,” and Bayard Taylor’s practised pen has 
found it easy to throw a glamor about the whole mat- 
ter which may deceive the superficial. Neither Han- 
nah Thurston nor Maxyell Woodbury has a consist- 
ent, well-developed character. Woodbury is simply 
an impossible man, and his brightest sayings are only 
bright because the simple Quaker, touched by a re- 
finement and courtesy Mr. Taylor’s Ptolemaic me- 
nagerie had not hitherto afforded her, forgot to an- 
swer them. 


“ Can one be too much in earnest?” she asks, tim- 
idly ; and our modern Bayard replies, “ Certainly, 
you would not pulla pink with the same serious ap- 
plication of strength that you would wind a bucket 
out of a well?’ Hannah, absorbed in a new emo- 
tion,feels herself answered ; otherwise, she would have 
said simply, “ The cases are not analogous. I would 
pluck the flower as sincerely as I would draw the buck- 
et.” When Dyce says, “* A man wouldas lief be 
thought wicked as chaste,” we are glad to see Wood- 
bury fly at his throat. But we have heard one of 
Bayard Taylor’s personal friends defend the position 
stated by Dyce; and does the existing state of morals 
among the young men of New York admit of one 
much higher? However that may be, women, like 
the Quaker preacher, do not intend to’fall to man’s 
level in this respect, but-to lift him to their own per- 
ception of purity which has no sex. Mr. Woodbury 
assumes that no woman ever sang the heroic story of 
Joan of Arc. Has he forgotten Mrs. Browning, our own 
dearer, sweeter, Maria Lowell, and the Princess of 
France, who chanted her national lyric in “ obedient 
stone”? A little more cultivation, Mr. Bayard! 
Even the Calcutta newspapers might have told you 
something of Lydia Maria Child, had you cared to lis- 
ten. You are welcome to scoff at the Standard, now 
that an anti-slavery President is safely housed at 
Washington. 

In the character of Hannah Thurston, as a wo- 
man, there are quite as many igconsistencies. No 
pure and noble woman, such as she is meant to 
be, ever trusted her hearts’ secret to a Seth Wattles, 
nor listened with admiration to an Abiram Stokes. It 
is generally conceded that a man should know some- 
thing of the windmill he fights, but Mr. Taylor has not 
thought this necessary. His memories of old aunt Den- 
ison, in her “ noble self-abnegation, made her seem to 
him more queenly than Mary Wolstonecraft and Mad- 








ame de Stael.” We are led to infer that this noble self- 


for a moment, and in a few words of vigorous Saxon | # fourteen. 


day. Madame de Stael was her father’s amanuensis 


Ambition and conscious power, even 
then, stirred the pen which was to write ‘‘ Germany ” 
and “Corinne,” But it annoyed her father to find her 
writing; probably his conscience was touched, when 
his financial reports called her from these rare flights 
of fancy. She taught herself in silence to write stand- 
ing, that she might turn from her desk at the first 
sound of an approaching footstep, and seem to be 
awaiting him in idleness. Where was the deficiency 
of self-abnegation? Could good aunt Denison have 
surpassed it? Ah, carpet knight, you must watch 
your words! We women know more of each other 
than you know of us; and youneed not shudder at the 
thought of our standing beside the dissecting table, 
when so many of those we love are coming back from 
the Potomac, maimed, halt, and blind; or while young 
girls, rejected as nurses, and thrown back and forth, 
like shuttlecocks, by red tape officials, have gone in 
their own strength to the side of hospital transports, 
and with the quick tact an emergency brings, proved 
themselves to be worth more than the surgeons. 
There is something that repels every modest wo- 
man in a man’s attempt to delineate the first dawn- 
ings of love in a woman’s heart. Even the author of 
“ Hard Cash ” disgusts us with the pretty flutters in- 
to which he throws Miss Julia Dodd; and Bayard 
Taylor is no less coarse because he talks about a 
“woman’s yearning for the tender ties which follow 
marriage.” Oh, men! when will you open your eyes, 
and look at the women given you for helpmates? 
Women are very different from what you think. 
Love approaches them, and stays with them, through 
the sentiments. They hardly know passion of itself ; 
and when they yield to it, it is because sentiment and 
religion have hallowed the yielding, and, therefore, 
in all doubtful positions they remain purer than you 
can. Self-abnegation is the crown of their love, self- 
indulgence the seal set on yours. “There is no wo- 
man,” says our author’s plain-spoken Mrs. Blake, ‘* but 
yearns for a man’s breast to lay her head on.” Doubt- 
ed; but if it were true, is there any man who does not 
yearn for a woman’s calm support? And why should 
this flimsy statement move the very soul of Hannah 
Thurston? And what has the fact to do with eithera 
man’s or woman’s work in the world? Love is divine, 
but it is pot a vocation, and will not earn daily bread. 
Asa statement of the position taken by women’s 
rights women, this novel is absurdly defective. That 
an author should dare to deal with the subject without 
touching the question of the unpaid labor which lies, 
at its very base, without turning one regretful glance 
towards the 7,850 ruined women that in 1852 were 
walking the streets of New York, is preposterous. Ah, 
Mr. Bayard Taylor, it was pleasant, doubtless, riding 
through the attar fields at Guznapore ; but you have 
entered quite a different path, and the work that 
awaits you here cannot be done with a gloved hand. 
Had Hannah Thurston ever understood the work 
on which she entered, she would not have turned 
from it because you offered her a home in your heart. 
Nor would the first stirring of her unborn child be- 
neath her bosom have chilled the courage of her wo- 
manly nature. Oh, no! nerved by the thought that 
this child might prove a girl, she would have pleaded 
all the more for those in bonds as bound with them; 
and happy, beloved, and sheltered herself, she could 
not have rested without doing her very utmost for 
the wretched, the unloved, the exposed. We are 
told that those who sympathised with Bemis did not 
perceive the defect “ in his basis” ; and we are led to 
infer that this defect was an omission to state the 
“inherent differences in the destiny of the sexes.” 
What are the differences of these destinies? A man 
is to be a father and husband—a “ good provider,” as 
the service tells us. A woman—a mother, a wife and 
housekeeper. Are these duties to absorb every mo- 
ment of life? May the man never be a politician nor 
a merchant, the woman an artist or a lecturer? Hun- 
dreds of spotless living examples cry shame on the 
weak statement, while every Irish washerwoman in 
the land shows the possibility of combining the hard- 
est work with her physiological necessities. Hannah 
Thurston tells us that the right to vote is a small 
matter--she contended for the right to labor, and be 
paid. Mr. Taylor was smoking his beloved hookah, 
and did not hear the woman rightly. What she said 
was, “I contend for the price of my labor, because 
the terrible social evils, lying black at the heart of 
every great city, have roused public attention, and 
there is some chance of my getting it; but if I could 
get my citizenship recognized, I should have no need 
to plead for anything: my vote, my influence, in the 
community, would command all I want.” Hannah 
Thurston says farther, that it is humiliating for a wo- 
man to collect evidence as to her “ equal intelligence.” 
We should think so! Again we smell the smoke 
from the hookah. Every woman knows that she is 
*| the superior of her Irish coachman, yet her superior 
intelligence cannot command a higher price for her 
labor, or the recognition of her citizenship. At this 
very moment, the United States Congress is voting 
female clerks to the different departments on the con- 
dition of half pay, as if a woman could eat or wear 
less than aman! He, alas! must be provided with 
“hookahs and smoky Islay’ at the public expense. 
“The moral distinctions of sex’ which Hannah Thurs- 
ton does not touch, would upset her whole argument, 
Mr. Taylor thinks. Will he tell us what they are? 
We women mean to see the time when men shall live, 
as women for the most part do live,unselfishly and pure 
ly. Moral distinctions suit the empire of the crescent 
—not that of the cross. Our young Quaker is repre- 
sented as prejudiced against all men. If so, it must 
be upon her own responsibility, not upon that of the 
“Woman’s Movement.” Many are the men whom 
that has occasion to love and honor. ; 
Poor Hannah’s conversion to the old faith is a very 
ridiculous affair. Mrs. Blake upsets her “‘ deep-rooted 
convictions of years”? by vague talk about “ yearn. 
ings,” and an assertion that women “ have never yet 
done the hard work of the world, and never will.” 
We should like to carry this carpet knight to the 
Bombay Ghauts, where he can see 7000 women carry- 
ing, under a tropical sun which no European can 
bear, burdens of earth and stone, to fill the valleys for 
the railroad which the English government is build- 
ing; or to Holland, where, in the same wonderful 
year which the Cimmerians and Mr. Dyce made 
memorable in Ptolemy, women wearing leathern 
breast-plates, were harnessed like cattle to the canal 
boats. ‘“Ambition’’ is the motive which has led Han- 
nah Thurston away from household cares. The author 
knows, we suppose, for he made her. Fortunately for 
us, his creative power is limited. Most of us have been 
moved by a Divine compassion for sin which could 
not be forsaken, and suffering which could not be re- 
lieved. “ IL esteem both affection and intellect in wo- 
man,” says Woodbury, “ but the affection must pre- 
ponderate.”’ He need not have troubled himself to 
make the demand. The mischief is, that in every 
“ gtrong-minded ” woman, the affections do prepon- 
derate, and claim their own so strongly as very fre- 
quently to destroy the equilibrium of her life. Self- 
renunciation and a stern self-discipline ate what her 
hungry heart requires. “There can be no difficulty 
in determining the rights of the sexes when they truly 
appreciate each other.” Woodbury goes on, “ The 
trust which those who marry feel, should be too com- 
plete to admit of a question of rights.” Indeed! Does 
Mr. Taylor consider this a new theory of marriage ; or 
is he aware that, from God’s first day to his last, this 
is the poetic dream which beguiles human souls— 
God's richest gift when realized, life’s deepest curse 
when forfeited? Will he be kind enough to take his 
Tribune, and look at the record? What is to be done 




















with those men and women, before the Superior | 
Courts for divorce, before the Police Courts for as- | 
sault and battery, who can take counsel no longer of | 
each other’s coniplete trust, but seek it at the hard | 
hand of the law? If Hannah Thurston is happy at | 
Lakeside, let her remember them, and go down to | 
“ Tumblety Hall” with a new power of a new love, | 
to plead that society will protect those less fortunate | 
than herself. Ah, Bayard Taylor! has the world 
taught you so little? Can we be happy, and our sisters | © 
miserable? If life open with the fairest auspices, may 
not sickness, death, insanity, a thousand accidents, 
block its fair outlook? “It is,” as Mrs. Stanton said, 
“ very pleasant to lean, but when we have nothing on 
which to lean, we must needs stand or fall. Linked 
to noble fathers, husbands, and brothers, we need no 
man from India to tell us we are thrice blessed; but 
the multitude of women who must ever be their own 
heads, hearts and hands, can draw but smal! inspira- 
tion from the honied lips of Maxwell Woodbary.” 
Hannah Thurston calls herself “ disloyal to human- 
ity,” when she yields to her suitor’s love. Where is 
the “ woman’s rights woman” who was ever guilty 
of such an absurdity? Happy wives and mothers 
stand on that platform, not to check marriage, but to 
make ita more sacred refuge for all. A weak and 
girlish pleader might indeed be silenced by her own 
happiness; not so those who have seen life shattered 
at the “ Five Points,” or beaten back by the waves of 
the “ Black Sea” in Boston. Nor are the advocates of 
the refurm so ignorant as Mr. Taylor would have 
us think. It is quite possible that Margaret Fuller 
had read Montaigne before she wrote the “‘ Ninetéenth 
Century ’’; and some of us have heard of a Hindu 
“ Lilivati,” whose traces lay very near the story of 
Maxwell’s lovely Sacontala. In short, all that our au- 
thor has to say upon the subject which sustains his nov- 
el, is contained in the sentence—“ He had full confi- 
dence that, under whatever conditions of liberty, the 
female sex would instinctively find its true place.” 
Let him print this on placards, and post it all over the 
land, as his last word; but let him never insult the 
genuine workers in this field by holding up the pure, 
refined, gifted but ignorant and inexperienced Han- 
nah Thurston as a sample of the women among whom 
we find Lucretia Mott, Anna Jameson, and Eliza- 
beth Stanton... When our experiment is tried, it will 
not convulse the world. It moves so quietly that 
Bayard Taylor does not seem to know that women 
are voting as well as speaking in Canada and Sweden ; 
and that in Dublin, scarce a month ago, the Town Com- 
missioners restored to women the old right of voting 
for town officers. A Woman ror Women. 
Boston, March, 1864. 


——— 


LETTERS FROM NEW YORK. No. VI. 


New York, April 21, 1864. 
To the Editor of the Liberator : 

The chief important events of the past fortnight 
have centred at the capital of the nation—each one a 
sign of the times. Foremost and most significant of 
these, in an historic point of view, was the advent of 
Grorcse Tuompson, and his cordial reception in the 
House of Representatives by the President, and by 
the various Secretaries. Had the orator stood dumb 
before his expectant auditors, he would have. found 
an excuse in the flood of recollections sufficient to 
overwhelm a man whose experience embraces such 
antagonistic relations to public opinion in this coun- 
try. But his tongue was not tied. His sense of the 
marvellous change wrought not in thirty years, but in 
three, and a feeling of deep gratitude for the honor 
done to the Anti-Slavery cause in his person, inspired 
him to his finest eloquence. His public words and 
his private conversation were productive of a highly 
favorable impression upon all who came in contact 
with him, from Mr. Lincoln downwards. 

The vote of the Senate on the 8th inst. marks an 
epoch in the new birth of the Republic. That body, 
by a vote of 38 to 6, gave their sanction to an amend- 
ment of the Constitution forever prohibitory of sla- 
very. Of the opposition, but one represented a free 
State, and his personal character is such that it must 
be accounted fortunate he did not ally himself with 
the patriotic majority. Yet how strange are the in- 
consistencies of well-meaning men not grounded on 
principle, or who act in the direction of principles 
which they do not fully comprehend! The greater 
includes the less, you would think ; but here are Doo- 
little, and Foster, and Harris, and Sherman, and 
Trumbull—every one of whom voted to eradicate the 
rendition clause from the Constitution—joining with 
the Copperheads to amend Mr. Sumner’s bill for the 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave Laws, so that the statute 
of 1793 may remain intact! Wisconsin, whose rec- 
ord has been so honorable on this very question, in 
times past, ought to repent in sackcloth and ashes for 
returning her present Senator—first on the list of 
fossils enumerated—to his place for another six years. 
Sherman disgraces Ohio, but Trumbull and “ Egypt” 
are in admirable accord. 

In the face of this humiliating spectacle, and con- 
sidering that the amendment of the Constitution is 
likely to suffer a defeat in the House, it becomes me 
to retract a former intimation that Senator Sumner 
was “ wasting his energy ” on the repeal of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law. The character of the present Con- 
gress warns us unmistakably that Freedom cannot 
have too many irons in the fire, nor count an effort 
for a partial victory idle or misspent. Let Mr. Sum- 
ner go on. 

What I just now remarked about the lack of a 
thorough understanding of professed principles on the 
part of our leading politicians, finds a remarkable 
illustration in the case of the bill to organize Montana. 
This bill originated in the House, came up to the Sen- 
ate, and was sent back with an amendment from Mr. 
Wilkinson, of Minnesota, which struck from it the 
word “white,” disqualifying colored men from be- 
coming citizens. The House Committee on Territo- 
ries recommended the adoption ot the amendment, 
but without suceess, and a Committee of Conference 
was appointed, which likewise reported in favor of 
justice. This time the House, with some bluster, in- 
structs the Committee “to agree to no report which 
authorizes to vote any other than ‘free white male 
citizens,’ and those who have declared their intention 
to become such.” The style of this dictation not be- 
ing agreeable, the Senate, which, with Mr. Fessen- 
den at its head, seemed disposed on the original score 
to recede, holds fast. The House then asks for a free 
Committee of Conference, and, as the matter stands, 
the Senate is still debating whether to agree or no. 
Some points in the discussion are of interest and of 
unappreciated importance. Remember that these 
Republigans, who, at Chicago, threw away almost 
every plank but the single issue of no slavery in the 
Territories, are now, as Senators, urging the nation 
to incorporate the logic and spirit of slavery into the 
institutions of a nascent State :— 

Mr. DoouittrLe (Un., Wis.) thought the question 
for which the Senate contended was an abstract one. 
There was not now, nor would there be, any number 
of negroes in Montana, and we were legislating against 

an emergency which would never occur in the history 
of the Territory. 

Mr. Hate (Un., N. H.) denied that the principle of 
the Senate’s amendment was a mere abstraction. It 
was establishing the precedent of freedom for the Ter- 
ritory for all time to come. The bill without the Sen- 
ate’s amendment would allow the inhabitants of the 


young Territory to be educated in the barbarous ideas 
of slavery, which had done so much injury in times 
st. * 

5% Trumeu tt, (Un., Ill.) thought the tendency of 
the amendment was to alienate Union men, and help 
the rebellion. ‘The bill defined the rights of suffrage, 
and the very first Legislature that met would dis 

of the question for itself. A great deal has been said 
about negro equality, and about the equality of all 
men, and women, too, before the law ; ami it had 
been said that it mattered not whether the means by 
which this was secured were Constitutional or not. 
This Government could not be saved unless we saved 
jt under the Constitution. 


This was on the 19th of April—ominous date!. On 
the 20th— 
Mr.W1itxrxson (Un., Minn.) replied to the remarks 











of Mr. Trumbull (Un., Ill.) yesterday. He said the 


Senator had sneered at the proposition, which was 


a people of 
calculated to destroy the harmony of the peop 
the North. We had now in our army 200,000, nrore 


or less, brave black men, fighting as earnestly for the 
suppression of the rebellion as any of the men sent 
from Illinois. And yet the Senator wants & discrimi- 
nation made against this class in a bill to define the 
qualifications ot voters in Montana. He (W ilkinson) 
Was opposed any longer to the pro-slavery influences 
which had so long prevailed in the councils of the na- 
tion, and seemed now to be attempted to be conciliat- 
ad by some of the Republican members. We are 
fighting against the very element which has so long 


He did not know whether negroes would vote in Mon- 
tana or not. His amendment to the House bill, as 
adopted by the Senate, did not rzlate to who should 
vote in Montana, bnt as to the point that Congress 
should no longer legislate in the interests of slavery. ‘I he 
sooner Congress meets the issue before it, the better. 
Mr. Henpricks (Dem.,Ind.) said that while in some 
of the Eastern States negroes were allowed the right 
of suffrage, in the Northwest the sentiment has been 
clearly expressed that they should not be allowed to 
vote. When the negro is allowed to vote in Montana, 
he should be aliowed to vote in all the States. : 
Mr. Doourrrce (Un., Wis.) had no objection to this 
Committee of Conference. He was in favor of that 
portion of the amendment of the Senator from Minne- 
sota, prohibiting foreigners from voting previous -to 
the declaration of their intention to become citizens ; 
but on the great question discussed here as to wheth- 
er negroes shall be allowed to vote in the Territories 
or the District of Columbia, he thought it unwise, be- 
cause it would divide the loyal people of this country. 
All honor to Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. Hale, for 
their clear-sighted adherence to the Republican idea! 
Such men are needed to assure us that judgment has 
not fled to brutish beasts. 

The action of the House in the case of Mr. Kitchen, 
who claimed a seat as representative of the Seventh 
District of Virginia, is worthy of notice. The Com- 
mittee on Elections reported adversely, on the ground 
that the territory represented was still open to the 
debate of arms, and that an election there was impos- 
sible. The House, however, declared him entitled to 
his place. 

A thorough discussion of the movement to expel 
Mr. Long from the House cannot be entered upon at 
this point of my letter. Ihave no more doubt of the 
right of expuleion in his case, than if the culprit had 
been Jeff. Davis himself. Mr. Harris far outstripped 
Mr. Long in coming to his rescue, and when it was 
discovered that the Maryland traitor could only be 
censured, of course all hope of ejecting the original 
offender was abandoned. ; 

The President's speech at Baltimore was thoroughly 
characteristic. ‘‘The world,” he said, “had long 
been in want of a correct definition of the word free- 
dom. While all professed to advocate freedom, there 
was in the minds of many a very opposite view of 
what liberty was.” Mr. Lincoln’s idea of its meaning 
is, unhappily, not in doubt. For the black man, liber- 
ty excludes the lash and includes disfranchisement. 
The unparalleled atrocity at Fort Pillow stirred the 
President to an allusion to it, and to a promise of re- 
taliation. But he must needs confess to his listeners 
that he was really at a loss to know where to strike, 
and could they help him? Neal Dow says the rebels 
want anybody but Lincoln for the next President. 
But it seems to me there is at least one prominent 
candidate for the office, who, having contemplated the 
contingency of retaliation fora whole year, and an- 
nounced his intention to meet it, would not be found 
wringing his hands at the very pinch, or in want of 
proper subjects for retributive justice.# And I, for one, 
am in favor of gratifying the rebels by making the 
change of Commander-in-Chief. 

Gen. Butler has just exhibited his determination 
not to tolerate prejudice against color in his depart- 
ment, at least so far as it manifests itself in insults or 
abuse.—Parson Brownlow, who has long since ceased 
to talk of balancing traitors with Abolitionists on the 
gallows-tree, has at length declared himself in favor 
of emancipation.—Judge Barnard, of this city, is 
holding Mr. Greeley to acharge of contempt for a dis- 
paraging article in the Zribune. The return should 
have been made—“ Impossible! the Court is beneath 
contempt! ” M. pu Pays. 





THE FORT PILLOW MASSACRE. 





The St. Louis Democrat gives detailed accounts of 
the horrible affair in Fort Pillow, from which we 
gather the following clear statement of the forces en- 
gaged, and the dreadful scenes which followed the 
capture—for it was not a surrender : 

THE ATTACK. 


The rebels, under Forrest, appeared and drove in 
the pickets about sunrise on Tuesday morning. The 
garrison of the fort consisted of about two hundred 
of the Thirteenth Tennessee Volunteers and four 
hundred negro artillery, all under command of Major 
Booth; the gunboat No. 7 was also in the river. The 
rebels first attacked the two.outer forts, and in sev- 
eral attempts to charge were repulsed. They were 
constantly reinforced, and extended their lines to 
the river on both sides of the fort. The garrison in 
the two outer forts were at length overpowered by 
superior numbers, and about noon evacuated them, 
and retired to the fort on the river. Here the fight 
was maintained with great obstinacy, and continued 
till about 4 P. M. 

The approach to the fort from the rear is over a 
gentle declivity, cleared and fully exposed to a rak- 
ing fire from two sides of the fort. About 30 yards 
from the fort is a deep ravine, running all along the 
front, and so steep at the bottom as to be hidden 
from the fort and not commanded by its guns. The 
rebels chargea with great boldness down the decliv- 
ity, and faced, without blenching, a murderous fire 
from the guns and small arms of the fort, and crowd- 
ed into the ravine, where they were sheltered fror: 
the fire by the steep bank which had been thus left 
by some unaccountable neglect or ignorance. Here 
the rebels organized for a final charge upon the fort, 
after sending a flag of trace with a demand for sur- 
render, which was refused. The approach from the 
ravine was up through a deep, narrow gully, and the 
steep embankments of the fort. 

THE CAPTURE, 

The last charge was made about four P. M. by the 
whole rebel force, and was successful after a most 
desperate and gallant defence. The rebel army was 
-estimated at from two thousand to four thousand, 
and succeeded by mere force of numbers. The gun- 
boat had not been idle, but guided by signals From 
the fort, poured upon the rebels a constant stream 
of shot and shell. She fired two hundred and sixty 
shells, and, as testified to by those who could see, 
with marvellous precision and with fatal effect. Major 
Booth, who was killed near the close of the fight, con- 
ducted the defence with great coolness, skill and gal- 
lantry. His last signal to the boat was, “ We are 
hard pressed, and shall be overpowered.” He re- 
fused to surrender, however, and fought to the last. 
By the uniform and voluntary testimony of the rebel 
officers, as well as the survivors of the fight, the ne- 
gro artillery regiment fought with the bravery and 
coolness of veterans, and served the guns with skill 
and precision. They did not falter or flinch until at 
the last charge, when it was evident they would be 
overpowered, they broke and fled towards the river ; 
and here commenced the most barbarous and cruel 
outrages that ever the fiendishness of rebels has per- 
petrated during the war. : 
THE REBEL ATROCITIES—NEGRO TROOPS MUR- 

DERED. 
After the rebels were in undisputed possession of 
the fort and the survivors had surrendered, they 
commenced an indiscriminate butchery of all the 
Federal soldiery. ‘The colored soldiers threw down 
their guns, and raised,their arms in token of surren- 
der, but not the least attention was paid to it. They 
continued to shoot down all they found. A number 


bank in the river, and got on to a board that run out d 
into the water. He lay on it on his face, with his | a 
feet in the water. He laid there when exposed stark 
and stiff. Several had tried to hide in crevices made 
the falling bank, and could not be seen without 
difficulty, but they were singled out and killed. 
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every one should die. Nearly # . and 
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of them, finding no quarter was given, ran over the | all told the same story. y pao assure? 
bluff to the river, and tried to conceal themselves | tions in their statements, ant on himself vp 27°, 
under the bank and in the bushes, were pursued by | he was unwounded when he gay dthe sickand ws 
the rebel savages, and implored them to spare their | oner. The hospital was jired,@ sick man Drove 
lives. Their appeals were made in vain, and they | ¢¢ burned without mercy, avi hypst woe bi lt a 
were all shot down in cold blood, and in full sight of | on the boat, who had escape "| deliberately set 
the gunboat. The rebels chased and shot them down | the rebels came to his tent, aD 
as they would hogs. to it. par eoeere : tipi 
I passed up the bank of the river, and counted fifty ial doubt, designed ' engl 
dead strewed along. One had crawled into a hollow This massacre was, vo to employing ere 
log, and was killed in it; another bad got over the | date our poopie i= see arrisons formed of ¥ ir 
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were indiscriminately murdered. The reba Degroes 
seeans have about the same bitterness ag ' Tennes 
nesseeans in the federal army, as against a Ten 
And General Chalmers stated publicly. ett 
Platte Valley, that though he did me yt bile on the 
countenance his men in shooting down von 
tives, yet that it was right and justifiable nth. 3 
Gen. Forrest is represented ‘to have les 
wounded. Dr. Fitch, surgeon of the fort : tay 
prisoner, and through the influence of ae taken 
geons was released on his parole, and - rebel sun 
us. He confirms, from his own pe UP ith 
the butchery of our soldiers by the pel 
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formed me that after the fort was taken the He in 
ran down the bluff to the river, throwing ; wien 
arms, holding up their hands, and a their 
they surrendered, but the rebels continued that 
them from the bluff without the least one 
cries. Dr. Fitch says he saw twenty white ae 
paraded in line on the bank of the river ae 
in line the rebels fired upon and killed al rhea 
who ran to the river, and bid under q | . er 
that condition was fired at a number Ay > 
wounded. He says Major Bradford also 8 
to the river, and, after he told them he had - 
dered, more than fifty shots were fired at ae 

All of the officers of the negro regiment. an, 
of the Federal officers, of the fort, were either kille 
or wounded. Among the killed known are Adj “= 
Aiel, Capt. Bradford of Co. A, Capt. Porter 7 Ce 
B, Lieut. Barr of Co. D, and Lieut Wilson of (at 
—all of 13th Tenn. Adj’t Deming was mortally 
wounded. Some seven of the white wounded died 
after they were brought on board the steamer Pat 
City, and two of the colored. - 
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APOLOGY FOR MASSACRE 


Mr. Eprror:—I have not known the occasion 
when such a sensation of disgust has been excited 
in the minds of loyal men and women as at reading 
the pitiful apology put forth by the Boston Courier 
in behalf of the miscreants engaged in the Fort Pi. 
low massacre. What must be the animus of the 
man, who, instead of experiencing a thrill of holy 
indignation and righteous wrath at the dastanly 
massacre, and giving expression to those feelings in 
fitting words, seeks to extenuate it, to find prece: 
dents for it, and to quibble for it, so that such deeds 
of horror may be made all the more easy for the 
perpetrators in the future ? ;, 
What but the malice of the very father of ies 
could have prompted that assumed parallel between 
the spirit of the slanghter at Fort Pillow, and ofq 
telegraphic despatch addressed by President Lin. 
coln to Gen. McClellan, Sept. 18, 1862, and con- 
taining the words, * Destroy the rebel army if pa. 
sible.” It is not easy, says the candid Courier, to 
see how the two are “ to be distinguished in spirit” 
The words of Lear might furnish the fitting reply 
tosuch pretended perversity of vision: 

“ Get thee glass eyes; 
And, like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not!” 

“ Destroy the rebel army.” As if any man in 
his senses would infer from those words that the 
writer meant massacre every man of the rebel army, 
surrendered prisoners, wounded men, dying men, and 
all! And yet the Courier affects to put this construc- 
tion on the expression! It does not see how it is 
“ distinguished”! Why, the very etymology of the 
word destroy gives the lie to the despicable pre- 
tence. The Latin de-struo, from which our word 
destroy proceeds, simply means to unbuild, to pull or 
tear down—simply to disorganize. There is no jus 
tification whatever for the Courier’s forced, prepa 
terous analogy. ; 

Under such interpretations, when we might speak 
in favor of destroying an organization or a part), 
we should be supposed to advocate the brutal my 
der of every man belonging to it! What but that jv 
dicial blindness, by which evil seems always to blas 
the moral vision of its champions, could induce & 
writer thus to pervert a harmless, justifiable, and 
etymologically accurate expression, and labor to 
make it s@bserve the cause of such infernalism & 
that which held high jubilee the other day # 
Fort Pillow ?—striving to make it appear that ovr 
humane, tender-hearted President was 1 spint 
equally guilty with those cowardly butchers! | 

The massacre at Fort Pillow was the legitimate 
out-cropping of that imperious, barbarous, remorse- 
less spirit, born, bred and ingrained by davery—* 
spirit that holds cheap every human life that comet 
in conflict with its own high will—a spirit that 
gards the larger part of the human race mee 
to forego all comforts, all culture, all rights of waa 
hood or of womanhood, in order that the few may 
lazily lord it over the many—a spirit that i 
vates and foments the prejudices of caste a 
color among the low whites, iv order that these A 
may be the more easily led to their own WY" 
and deeper degradation. 7 

Such one the spirit that hounded on the — 
diers to the killing of wounded and unresistng ™ 
at Fort Pillow. Such was the spirit that prom” 
the rebel General Buford to threaten = Tr 
quarter” the negro troops at Columbus, SY: 
attribute such barbarities to the usu orn 
this age of the wor!d, is to utter what is 0 A 7 
false. Only when slavery shall be oe of sac 
trodden out forever will the spirit, at yet 
excesses, be driven back to its satame pirth-p 
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